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Nunquam  homini  fatis  caution  eft  in  horas.  —  Ho  R. 


MIDST  the  cafualties  which  prematurely 


ii.  abbreviate  the  fpan  of  life,  there  are  fome 
which  can  neither  be  forefeen  nor  prevented:  a 
much  greater  number,  however,  evidently  proceed 
from  ignorance,  inattention,  or  rafhnefs.  In  the 
critical  moment  of  danger,  there  is  no  time  for 
cool  refkdtion,  and  jfew  have  fufiicient  prefence  of 
mind  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  belt  expedients 
that  circumftances  admit  of ;  nay,  the  very  remedy 
to  which  they  have  recourfe,  often  ferves  but  to 
aggravate  the  calamity.  Since  prevention  is  generally 
more  eafy  and  better  than  cure,  it  becomes  the 
humane  phylician  to  point  out  the  moft  probable 
means  by  which  fatal  accidents  may  be  prevented ; 
and  even,  where  thofe  fail,  to  fuggeft  the  fpeedieft 
methods  of  mitigating  their  terrible  effects.  Were 
it  poffible  to  induce  the  common  people  to  liften 
to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  wantonly  running  into 
danger,  or  increafing  the  mifchief,  by  remedies  worfe 
than  the  difeafe,  it  would  be  one  great  ilep  towards 
the  accomplifhment  of  our  plan.  It  would  enable  us 
not  only  to  dilarm  natural  evils  of  their  poignancy, 
but  alfo  to  pour  the  balm  of  patience  into  thofe 
wounds  of  affli&ion  that  are  unavoidable. 


A  2 


Accidents 
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Accidents  at  Birth. 

From  Corner effion  or  premature  Separation  of  the 

Umbilical  Cord . 

If,  during  delivery,  the  umbilical  cord  be 
compreffed,  and  the  neceffary  intercourfe  between 
the  infant  and  its  placenta  be  intercepted,  though 
but  for  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  the  circulation  ceafes, 
and,  the  blood  being  deprived  of  a  frefh  fupply  of 
oxygen,  the  child’s  countenance  affumes  a  livid 
afpeCt,  as  in  drowning  or  fuffocation,  and  it  is  born 
apparently  dead.  Or  if,  through  the  ignorance  or 
precipitancy  of  the  midwife,  the  cord  be  tied,  as 
too  often  happens,  before  the  function  of  the  lungs 
be  eftabliffied,  the  infant  is  equally  deprived  of  life. 
Such  indeed  is  the  importance  of  its  connection 
with  the  placenta,  that,  even  forty-eight  hours 
after  birth,  if  refpiration  happens  to  be  fuddenly 
impeded,  Nature  itill  makes  an  effort  to  avail  hcrfelf 
of  the  fundtion  of  the  placenta,  by  renewing  a 
perceptible  puliation  at  the  navel. 

The  beginning  of  refpiration  is  the  entering 
upon  a  new  mode  of  life,  and  often  attended  with 
no  finall  difficulty.  If  the  child  neither  breathes 
nor  moves,  it  is  pronounced  flill-born,  or  in  a  Hate 
of  apoplexy.  In  order  to  draw  blood,  the  midwife, 
as  a  probable,  though  miftaken,  remedy,  raffily  cuts 
the  cord;  when,  alas!  her  fatal  ffieers,  like  thofe  of 
Atropos,  cuts  fhort  the  thread  of  life ! 


In 
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In  cafes  of  concealed  pregnancy,  the  death  of 
the  child  often  unjuftly  implicates  the  life  of  the 
mother.  If,  on  trial,  its  lungs  happen  to  float  on  water, 
this  has  been  deemed  a  proof  that  the  child 
had  previoufly  breathed,  confequently  was  born 
alive,  and  that  its  guilty  mother  muft  have  been  its 
executioner.  A  court  of  juftice,  however,  ought  to 
be  informed,  that  air,  generated  in  the  lungs  from 
putrefadion,  emphyfema,  or  even  from  the  mother’s 
attempt  to  fave  her  child,  by  breathing  into  its 
lungs,  may  exhibit  the  fame  appearance,  by  rendering 
the  lungs  buoyant  in  water.  Any  inference, 
therefore,  drawn  from  this  teft,  can  only  amount  to 
a  mere  fulpicion;  by  no  means  to  a  proof. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  ftill-born  infants, 
though  full-grown,  are  generally  confidered  as 
irrecoverable,  and  put  aflde  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  though  they  were  mere  abortions.  In  the 
Transactions  of  the  Humane  Society,  (that 
valuable  repofitory  of  interefting  fads,)  our  worthy 
Treafurer  prefents  us  with  feveral  pleafing  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  He  records  various  inftances 
of  complete  fuccefs  from  very  Ample  and  humble 
means,  namely,  warmth,  fridion,  and  inflation  of  the 
lungs  j  though  fome  of  the  infants,  we  are  informed, 
had  been  given  up  at  leaA  two  hours  by  the 
midwife  and  attendants.  Such  happy  exertions 
do  credit  to  the  profefflonal  fkili  and  afliduity 
of  a  Mantell,  a  Copland,  a  Thompson,  a 
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Chamberlaine;  and  therefore  deferve  honourable 
mention.*  The  Prefervative  Plan  extends  our  views 
even  to  children  yet  unborn : 

“  Et  nati  natorum ,  et  qui  nafcentur  ab  Mis.” 


Remarks. 

'  i.  In  order  to  prevent  thefe  cafualties  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  infancy,  midwifes  ought  to  be  well 
inftru&ed  not  only  in  the  mechanical  part  of  their 
profefiion,  but  alfo  in  the  laws  of  organic  life 
peculiar  to  the  foetus. 

2.  The  umbilical  cord  ought  never  to  be  tied 
or  haftily  cut,  till  the  new  function  of  breathing 
be  eftablifhed,  which  is  known  by  the  child’s 
crying,  or  the  heaving  of  its  cheft. 

3.  Children,  born  apparently  dead,  ought  not 
to  be  haftily  given  up  merely  becaufe  the  pulfation 
of  the  umbilical  cord  has  ceafed  to  be  perceptible. 

4.  The  mouth  and  noftrils  being  well  cleanfed, 
and  the  tongue  drawn  forward,  the  lungs  ought  to 
be  inflated  with  atmofpheric  air,  while  the  native 
warmth  is  kept  up  by  a  tepid  bath  and  gentle 
friftion,  accommodating  the  procefs  to  the  delicate 
ftate  of  its  organs. 


*  See  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Hu  man  e  Soci  ety,  p.232;  and 
Reports  for  1797  and  1798. 

5' 
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5.  To  expedite  breathing  or  crying,  a  feather 
dipt  in  concentrated  vinegar  may  be  introduced 
into  the  noftrils,  or  cold  water  may  be  let  fall  from 
a  height,  drop  by  drop,  on  the  region  of  the 
heart  and  praecordia.  Though  the  efficacy  of  this 
fafe  and  fimple  remedy  has  been  long  experienced 
in  Germany,  it  fee  ms  to  be  wholly  negledkd  in 
this  country. 

Convulfions . 

By  convulfions  in  the  firft  fiage  of  infancy,  or 
what  ignorant  nurfes  term  inward  fits,  many 
thoufands  of  young  children  prematurely  periffi! 
A  circumftance,  unufual  among  the  young  of  other 
animals,  and  fcarcely  heard  of  among  favage  nations. 
This  extraordinary  mortality,  then,  is  not  natural, 
but  acquired ;  otherwife  why  ffiould  the  infant  race 
of  this  and  other  poliffied  nations  be  more  prone 
to  convulfions  than  that  of  rude  and  favage  tribes? 
A  furvey  of  the  (late  of  fociety  in  this  country 
may  help  to  unfold  the  difficulty.  We  every  where 
find  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  villages  crowding  into  great  cities,  where  they 
foon  contrad  from  the  natives  the  evil  habits 
arifing  from  corrupt  manners  and  unnatural  modes 
of  life.  Among  the  higher  ranks,  we  find  luxury, 
intemperance,  and  voluptuous  refinement,  with 
their  whole  train  of  enervating  allurements. 

A  4  Among 
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Among  the  lowed  clafs,  poverty,  with  its  ufual 
concomitants:  impure  air,  want  of  cleanlinefs, 
bad  provifions ;  but,  above  all,  an  unhappy  propenfity 
to  fpirituous  liquors. 

Now  both  thefe  dates,  however  oppofite  they 
may  appear,  have,  neverthelefs,  as  might  be  eafily 
proved,  a  dired  tendency  to  enfeeble  the  human 
frame  and  produce  a  constitutional  debility. 

Parents,  having  acquired  this  infirm  date  of  body 
from  their  progenitors,  or  their  own  intemperance 
or  that  of  their  nurfes,  too  often  tranfmit  it  to  their 
offspring.  Hence  the  puny  fickly  race  of  children, 
who,  like  tender  hot-houfe  plants,  fhiver  at  every 
breeze,  and,  being  tremblingly  alive  to  irritation, 
are  foon  thrown  into  convulfions. 

The  mod  numerous  indances  of  a  healthy  progeny, 
it  is  prefumed,  will  be  found  among  the  middle 
clafs  of  fociety,  equally  remote  from  the  manfions 
of  pampered  pomp  and  the  comfortlefs  abode  of 
abjed  poverty.  Towards  thefe  twro  oppofite 
extremes,  however,  the  nation  is  daily  verging, 
while  the  middle  clafs  is  gradually  diminifhing. 
Should  the  prefent  evil  tendency,  with  all  its 
deviations  from  nature  and  primaeval  fimplicity, 
continue  to  prevail,  there  can  be  but  fmall  hopes 
that  fucceeding  generations  will  improve  either  in 
their  morals  or  conditutions. 

Ait  as  parent  um  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiofiorem .  Hor. 


The 
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The  remedy,  then,  refts  with  parents,  guardians, 
legiflators,  &c.  . 

Watery  Element . 

Accidents  from  the  watery  element  are  evidently 
moil  frequent  in  the  bathing  feafon,  particularly 
in  deep  muddy  rivers,  abounding  with  clay,  weeds, 
Ihoals,  or  quickfands.  Such,  for  inftance,  as  the 
river  Avon,  between  Bath  and  Briftol,  in  which 
many  melancholy  difafters  have  happened,  and 
which,  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  fatality,  have 
generally  precluded  all  hopes  of  recovery.* 


Remarks . 

/ 

i.  In  the  bathing  and  fkaiting  leafons,  parents 
and  guardians  ought  to  exert  their  authority  in 
prohibiting  giddy  unthinking  youths  from  purfuing, 
at  the  imminent  danger  of  their  lives,  thefe 
exercifes  in  improper  and  hazardous  fituations. 

*  Strange  that  the  opulent  city  of  Bath,  the  celebrated 
afylum  of  invalids,  famed  for  its  variety  of  accommodations 
for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  ficknefs,  and  difeafe,  fuperabounding 
too  with  medical  pra&itioners  and  public-fpirited  inhabitants, 
not  lefs  willing  than  able  to  fupport  benevolent  inPiitutions, 
ihou’d  hill  be  without  a  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Drowned! 


a.  Every 
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2.  Every  large  town  ought  to  fupply  the  inhabitants 
with  a  commodious  pleafure-bath,  where  thefe 
falutary  exercifes  might,  in  their  refpedive  feafons, 
be  carried  on  in  perfect  fafety,  and  free  of  expenfe. 

3.  All  fords  and  watering-places,  through  which 
horfemen  and  carriages  pafs,  and  which  become 
dangerous  on  every  fudden  flood,  ought  to  have 
polls  with  water-marks,  denoting  the  depth,  in 
legible  charaders. 

4.  The  rapid  increafe  of  navigable  canals,  which 
now  interfed  this  ifland  in  almoll  every  direction, 
cannot  but  increafe  the  number  of  accidents  from 
drowning.  Confequently,  the  eftablilhment  of 
Humane  Societies  will  become  more  than  ever 
neceflfary; — an  undertaking  in  which  the  proprietors, 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
fail  to  intereft  themfelves. 

5.  In  the  ad  of  drowning,  when  two  or  more 
are  prefent,  it,  alas!  often  happens,  that  he,  who 
haltens  to  refcue  his  companion,  lofes  his  own  life  in 
the  generous  attempt,  and  that  without  being  able 
to  accomplifli  his  benevolent  purpofe!  For,  a 
drowning  perfon,  in  grappling  with  his  afliftant, 
wherever  he  catches  hold,  never  lets  go  his 
tenacious  grafp  while  life  remains. 

To  prevent  this,  the  afflllant  fhould,  before  he 
plunges  into  the  water,  make  a  running  noole  on 
a  handkerchief,  cravat,  or  garter ;  then,  cautioufly 
approaching  his  Fruggling  companion,  without 

fuffering 
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fuffering  himfelf  to  be  intangled  in  his  embrace, 
inftantly  pafs  the  noofe  over  a  hand  or  foot, 
which  ever  prefents  itfelf,  and  thus  might  he  fafely 
draw  him  on  fhore. 

In  the  recovery  of  the  drowned,  the  early 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  though  haftily  condemned 
by  a  late  writer,  is  affuredly  the  moft  eflfential  part 
of  the  procefs,  as  appears  from  reiterated  experiments. 

The  general  treatment,  having  been  fully  defcribed 
in  my  New  Inquiry,  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Fire . 

If  a  Angle  fpark  falling  among  combuftibles 
be  fufficient  to  kindle  fuch  a  conflagration  as  may 
fpread  ruin  and  devaftation  through  a  whole 
neighbourhood,  the  following  precautions,  it  is 
prefumed,  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent. 

i.  To  guard  againji  fires  breaking  out .  —  By  a 
ilri£t  police,  and  by  rendering  neighbours  mutually 
refponfible,  and  of  courfe  interefted  in  the  fecurity 
of  each  other  and  of  the  whole  diflri6t.  The 
want  of  fuch  refponflbility,  creating  a  carelefs 
indifference,  defeats  the  general  utility  of  infurances, 
on  which  individuals  place  a  felfifh  dependance  for 
reimburfement.  Hence  fires  have  been  obferved 
to  be  more  numerous  than  they  were  before 
infurance-ofHces  were  inftituted. 


i.  Magazines 
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2.  Magazines  of  gunpowder,  didilleries,  fugar- 
houfes,  and  all  hazardous  occupations,  ought  to  be 
removed  from  cities,  and  carried  on  in  detached 
offices  in  the  country. 

j.  To  prevent  fires  from  fpreading .  —  All 
communication  ought  to  be  cut  off  by  party-walls, 
and  by  infulating  the  apartments  by  thin  plates 
of  iron  or  copper,  or  by  drata  of  fand.  Alfo  by 
{lone  Hairs,  well-condru&ed  chimneys,  &c. 

4.  To  extinguifh  fires.  —  The  outward  air  fhould 
be  excluded  as  much  as  pofiible,  as  the  fudden 
opening  of  a  door  or  window  increafes  the 
conflagration.  When  water  is  plentiful,  it  ought  to  be 
poured  on  abundantly  in  inceffant  dreams  from  the 
engines.  When  fcarce,  its  efficacy  may  be  greatly 
increafed,  by  diflfolvingin  each  hogffiead  two  pounds 
of  alum  or  half  a  buffiel  of  wood  affies.  A  mere 
fprinkling  of  water,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  indead 
of  extinguiffiing  the  fire,  aggravates  the  flames. 
The  reafon  is  evident.  The  water,  being  overpowered 
and  decompofed  by  the  intenfe  heat,  fuddenly  lets 
loofe  its  principal  ingredient,  vital  air,  the  grand 
fource  of  combudion. 

5.  To  facilitate  the  efcape  of  the  family.  —  The 
upper  dories  ought  to  be  previoufly  provided 

with  dre-ladders,  or,  rather,  Cooper’s  Patent 

» 

Apparatus,  (fold  in  Middle-Row,  Holborn,) 
capable  of  conveying  three  or  four  perfons  at  a 
time  with  fafety  and  expedition. 


6.  Many 
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6.  Many  melancholy  difafters  happen  every  year 
from  women’s  head-drefs  catching  fire,  by  reading 
or  writing  late  by  candle-light,  when  half  afleep. 
Alfo  by  leaving  young  children  alone  by  a  fire, 
efpecially  if  it  be  compofed  of  green  wood;  this 
fuel,  of  all  others,  being  mofl  liable  to  emit  fparks, 
demands  peculiar  care. 

The  muflin  and  gauze,  fo  univerfally  worn  by 
the  ladies,  expofe  them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
fatal  accidents,  efpecially  in  a  cold  feafon,  when,  by 
frequent  fitting  clofe  to  a  hot  fire,  this  flimfy  clothing 
is  converted  into  a  fpecies  of  tinder,  ready  to  catch 
Oame  from  the  flighted  fpark.  The  moment  this 
happens,  the  affrighted  female,  in  wild  difmay,  flies 
from  room  to  room,  and  thus  fans  the  flame, 
while  her  aftoniflied  companions  (if  any  be  prefent) 
ftand  aghaft,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  till  her  fate 
is  probably  determined. 

Remarks . 

7.  On  fuch  emergencies,  the  ladies  ought  to 
recoiled:,  and  indeed  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that,  in  order  to  extinguifh  flame  at  once,  nothing 
more  is  neceflary  than  to  exclude  the  external  air  i 
for,  without  air,  no  fubftance,  however  inflammable, 
can  burn  a  Angle  minute.  They  cannot  but  have 
frequently  obferved  the  effeds  of  an  extinguifher 
when  placed  over  the  flaming  taper,  or  of  the 
damper  of  a  tinder-box  on  the  burning  tinder. 

The 
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The  application  is  obvious.  Therefore,  fhould  an 
invidious  fpark  dart  on  any  part  of  their  tindered 
muflin  attire,  or  the  flaming  taper  fuddenly  feize 
their  goffamer  caps,  their  nodding  plumes,  or  their 
flowing  ringlets,  let  both  their  hands  (for,  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  loft)  inftantly  become  at  once  the 
damper  and  extinguifher.  Were  a  wet  towel  or 
handkerchief  luckily  in  readinefs,  it  might,  as  a 
damper,  help  to  fpare  the  extinguifher  its  painful 
office.  But,  where  this  timely  precaution  is  neglecled, 
and  the  flame  has  already  made  confiderable  advances 
over  a  large  furface,  the  attendants,  without  ceremony,  . 
muft  inftantly  cover  the  part  with  the  hearth-rug, 
or,  rather,  wrap  up  the  whole  body  clofe  in  the 
carpet  or  oil -cloth,  till  a  fervant  can  arrive  with 
water,  which  muft  be  poured  on  in  abundance,  or 
what  would  be  preferable,  a  folution  of  wood-affies 
from  the  ley-tub. 

8.  To  allay  the  pain  and  anguiffi,  and  prevent 
the  fkin  of  the  inflamed  parts  from  ftripping  off, 
the  furface  fhould  be  firft  bathed  with  brandv, 
camphorated  fpirits,  or  aether,  all  which,  from  their 
fpeedy  evaporation,  give  prefent  eafe,  and  create  a 
pleating  fenfe  of  coolnefs.  Afterwards,  fprinkled 
with  cold  vinegar  for  half  an  hour  fucceftively,  or 
conveyed  in  gentle  fprays  from  a  watering-pot. 
The  application  of  fnow  (at  a  feafon  when  it  is 
to  be  had)  might  probably  prove  ftill  more 
efficacious. 


Stroke 


Stroke  of  Lightning . 


Perfons,  ftruck  apparently  dead  by  lightning, 
have  been  con  fide  red  by  fome  as  the  immediate 
obje&s  of  Divine  wrath;  by  others,  more  charitably 
inclined,  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven;  while 
it  has  been  concluded  by  both  parties,  that  any 
attempt  to  reftore  them  muft  not  only  be  vain,  but 
prefumptuous.  In  all  ages,  indeed,  thofe  unfortunate 
obje&s,  through  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  have 
generally  been  abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  two 
fingular  inftances  of  happy  recovery  mentioned  in 
my  Hints  on  Animation,  in  1783,  helped,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  correct  popular  prejudice,  and 
alfo  to  confirm  what  I  had  long  fufpedted,  namely, 
that  thefe  perfons,  provided  there  was  no  fatal 
laceration,  might  probably  be  reftored  by  fimilar 
means  as  thofe  from  drowning  or  fuffocation. 
Other  remarkable  cures  have  occurred  fincc,  as 
appears  from  the  Society’s  Reports,  and  which  bear 
ample  teftimony  to  the  fuccefs  of  human  means 
judicioufly  applied. 

That  lightning  and  eledtricity  depend  on  the 
fame  fubdie  fluid,  and  obey  the  fame  laws,  is  now 
well  known,  and  their  identity  too  well  eftablifhed 
to  need  any  farther  proof.  This  fluid,  though 
every  where  prefent,  remains  filent  and  perfectly  at 
reft,  till  the  equilibrium  be  difturbed,  when  it 
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(iiddcnly  drives  to  reftore  the  balance :  ruffles  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  along  the  beft  conductor  that 
is  at  hand,  and  in  its  courfe  rends  rocks,  fhivers 

the  loftieft  oaks,  and  overturns  every  thing  that 

/ 

refills  its  paflfage. 

Lightning,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere, 
is  a  harmlefs  lambent  flame,  producing  thofe 
gleaming  corrufcations  in  hot  feafons  which  are 

generally  deftitute  of  danger.  But,  when  an 

overcharged  thunder- cloud  hangs  low,  the  danger 
increafes;  yet,  if  an  interval  of  four  feconds  and  a 
half  intervenes  between  the  flaffl  and  the  report, 
the  diftance  may  be  prefumed  to  be  at  leaft  an 
Englifh  mile.  When  it  approaches  flill  nearer  the 
earth,  and  a  tremendous  explofion  inflantly  follows 
the  flafh,  it  threatens  more  imminent  danger,  in 
proportion  to  what  eledtricians  call  the  ftriking 
diftance,  which  feldom,  perhaps,  exceeds  fifty  feet. 
When  the  ground,  as  in  a  very  dry  feafon,  is 

charged  pofitively,  and  the  fuperincumbent  cloud 
negatively,  the  returning  ftroke  may  prove  as  fatal 
as  one  diredted  downwards. 

Remarks . 

i.  To  fecure  perfons  as  well  as  property, 
dwelling-houfes,  and  particularly  public  buildings, 
as  churches,  theatres,  gunpowder-magazines,  and 

diftilleries 
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difiilleries,  ought  to  be  well  armed  with  fuitablc 
conductors,  which,  when  perfeCt,  generally  convey 
the  eleCtric  fluid  filently  into  a  body  of  water 
under  ground. 

Should  thefe  fometimes  fail  of  the  defired  effeCt* 
the  accident  would  argue  no  defeat  in  the  principle, 
but  in  the  conductors,  which  are  often  ill  conftruCted, 
or  deprived  of  their  conducing  power,  by  being 
covered  with  ruft. 

2.  To  perfons  within  doors*  who,  during  a 
thunder-ftorm,  are  extremely  timorous,  electricians 
agree  in  recommending  an  under-ground  cellar, 
(keeping  at  a  diftance  from  the  walls,)  as  the  fafeft 
place  to  which  they  can  retire*  becaufe  the  eleCtric 
fluid  is  diflipated  on  all  fldes  by  the  furrounding 
moifture. 

j.  In  the  rooms  above,  they  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  fitting  too  near  any  metallic  or  conducing 
bodies,  as  fire-irons,  bell-wires,  brafs  chandeliers, 
ornamental  gildings,  &c. 

4.  To  recline  on  a  mattrefs  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  or  on  a  couch,  fufpended  by  filken  cords,  or 
fupported  on  glafs  feet  or  baked  wood. 

5.  Perfons  without  doors  ought  to  avoid  taking 
Ihelter  under  trees,  hedges,  or  hay-ricks,  or 
leaning  againft  iron  pallifadoes,  or  any  pointed, 
angular,  or  metallic,  body,  which  may  tend  to 
attraCt  the  lightning  towards  the  place.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  alfo,  ladies  Ihould  lay  afide,  during  the  florin, 
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their  brafs-mounted  umbrellas  and  long  hair-pins; 
and  reapers,  their  fcythes,  hooks,  forks,  &c. 

6.  The  deluge  of  rain,  which  generally  accompanies 
thunder-ftorms,  providentially  diminifhes  the  danger, 
by  rendering  the  human  body  a  more  perfect 
condu&or.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  is>  that  fome  perfons 
efcape  better  than  others,  and  particularly  thofe  who 
perfpire  copioufly,  or  whofe  clothes  are  drenched 
with  rain,  which  alfo  helps  to  explain  why  a  wet 
animal  cannot  be  killed  by  a  flrock  from  an 
ele&rical  battery,  which  would  inftantly  difpatch 
the  fame  animal  when  dry. 

ct  A  labourer,”  fays  Dr.  Hawes,  <c  was  lately 
ftruck  apparently  dead  with  lightning,  having  a 
fey  the  in  his  hand.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  hail 
enfued:  the  effe&s  were  fuch,  that,  in  the  courie 
of  an  hour,  languid  life  returned,  and  at  length  was 
perfedly  reftored.” 

“  It  is  poffible,”  adds  the  Doctor,  fC  that  nature 
has  taken  this  medium  of  pointing  out  a  new  remedy 
for  perfons  apparently  killed  by  lightning.  It  alfo 
evinces  how  dangerous  it  is  to  carry  any  metallic 
implement  in  a  thunder-florm.”  Reports  for  1798. 
An  important  hint,  and  worthy  of  attention. 

7.  A  flafh  of  vivid  lightning,  received  full  in  the 
face,  fometimes  caufes  a  fainting-fit,  and  paralyfes 
the  optic  nerves,  producing  incurable  blindnefs. 
The  face,  therefore,  fhould  be  turned  from  the 
thunder-cloud,  or  the  eye-lids  doled. 

8.  In 
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8.  In  vital  fufp^nfion  from  the  vehement  ffimulus 
of  the  elecffric  fluid,  the  body  retains  its  heat  and 
flexibility  longer  than  ufual.  Inftead  of  artificial 
heat,  the  nature  of  the  cafe  may  pofiibly  require, 
like  that  of  fuffocation  in  the  Ruffian  (loves,  a  free 
life  of  the  cooling  plan.  —  <c  Dies  doc  eat” 

9.  Violent  fhocks  of  eledlricity  exhauft  the 
living  principle,  while  gentle  vibrations  reftore  it, 
by  correcting  even  its  own  exceffes.  Thus  deafnefs, 
occafioned  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  has,  in  one 
tare  inftance,  been  fuddenly  known  to  have  been 
afterwards  removed  by  a  fubfequent  flafli  of 
lightning. 

10.  Be  it  remembered,  that  thunder-ftorms, 
Volcanoes,  and  earthquakes,  thofe  awful  phenomena 
of  nature,  though  alarming  to  mortals,  and  often 
difaftrous  to  individuals,  are,  neverthelefs,  not 
without  their  ufe  in  the  economy  of  our  planet. 
Among  other  purpofes,  lefs  obvious,  they  ferve  to 
carry  off  redundant  electricity,  difperfe  noxious 
vapours,  and  fertilize  the  earth.  They  moreover 
difpofe  the  mind  to  devotion,  and,  by  (hewing  man 
his  dependance,  teach  him  humility  and  refignation. 
For,  how  can  fuch  a  difplay  of  fublime  grandeur 
and  magnificence  fail  of  infpiring  him  with  the 
mod  exalted  ideas  of  the  omnipotence  of  Him 
<c  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  (lorm?” 
and  who,  amidfl:  his  judgements,  remembers  mercy! 
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Noxious  Air . 

This  comprehends  all  the  mephitic  vapours 
or  unrefpirable  airs,  as  carbonic  gas  (fixed  air), 
hydrogen  (inflammable  air),  azotic  gas  (air  vitiated 
by  refpiration,  combuftion,  or  putrefabtion).  To 
which  may  be  added,  metallic  effluvia,  as  thofe  of 
lead,  copper,  mercury,  arfenic,  &c.  not  to  mention 
the  fuffbeating  vapours  arifing  from  fmoaking  fpirit 
of  nitre,  or  of  fea-falt,  from  burning  charcoal 
or  fulphur,  active  volcanoes,  &c. 

Hence  the  fatal  accidents  which  often  befal  perfons 
working  in  mines,  lime-kilns,  fmelting-houfes, 
breweries,  and  alfo  thofe  who  are  fhut  up  in 
crowded  prifons  or  flave-fhips,  &c.  deffitute  of 
proper  ventilation. 

Though  the  common  atmofphere  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  azotic  air,  with  a  certain  portion 
of  carbonic  gas,  together  conflituting  three-fourths 
of  the  whole ;  and,  though  both  are  deadly  poifons, 
yet  the  remaining  fourth  part,  being  vital  air,  it 
renders  the  aerial  mafs  a  falutary  compound  fit  to 
fupport  refpiration  and  flame,  and  without  which 
neither  plants  nor  animals  could  exifl. 
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Remarks . 

1.  In  order  to  corre6t  noxious  air,  of  whatever 
fpecies,  it  requires  nothing  more  than  ventilation  or 
the  admiffion  of  a  current  of  freffi  atmofpheric  air, 
which  prefently  fupplies  fucceffive  portions  of 
vital  air,  fufficient  to  render  the  whole  refpirable. 

2.  To  determine  whether  the  air  of  a  mine, 
well,  or  large  vat,  be  fafe,  let  a  lighted  candle  be 
conveyed  to  the  bottom  by  a  cord.  If  the  flame 
continues  bright,  the  air  is  fufliciently  pure ;  but,  if 
it  caufes  a  flight  explofion,  burns  dim,  or  goes  out, 
be  aflured  the  air  is  noxious. 

Before  any  one  ffiould  prefume  to  defcend,  let 
feveral  veflels  of  boiling  water  be  poured  down  in 
fucceflion.  Or  the  foul  air  may  be  difperfed,  or 
driven  out,  by  the  following  Ample  method:  —  To 
the  nozle  of  a  pair  of  large  bellows  let  a  flexible  tube 
be  affixed,  of  fufficient  length  to  reach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  (haft  or  well.  Then  let  the  bellows  be  worked 
brifldy  for  a  few  minutes:  the  air,  being  thus 
renewed,  will  be  found  to  fupport  the  flame  of  the 
candle  as  well  as  the  external  air,  and  workmen 
may  now  defcend  with  perfe6t  fafety. 

3.  Woolcombers,  fmelters  of  metals,  gilders, 
and  others,  wrho  are  obliged  to  work  over  charcoal 
fires,  ought  to  place  near  them  a  tub  of  lime-water, 
which  will  powerfully  attra£l  the  mephitic  emanations 
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till  it  is  fully  faturated,  or  covered  with  a  variegated 
film.  It  fhould  therefore  be  renewed  every  other  day. 

4.  In  addition  to  this,  painters,  plumbers, 

*  > 

manufacturers  of  white  lead,  and  grinders  of  colours, 
ought  to  be  provided  with  a  fuitable  mafk  or 
muffler,  to  guard  the  mouth  and  noftrils,  as  I  have 
dfe where  hinted.* 

5.  That  induftrious  poor  men,  in  earning  a 
fcanty  maintenance,  fhould  facrifice  their  lives,  is 
truly  deplorable.  Humanity,  as  well  as  found 
policy,  demands,  that  the  grinding  of  white  lead, 
verdigrile,  orpiment,  and  other  pernicious  colouring 
fubftances,  fhould  be  carried  on  under  a  body  of 
water,  and  as  many  of  the  other  dangerous  procefles 
as  pofiible,  by  fuitable  machines. 

6.  In  the  conftruftion  of  laboratories,  fmelting- 
mills,  and  other  offices,  where  mephitic  vapours  or 
noxious  metallic  fumes  are  copioufly  generated, 
a  free  yentilation  ought  to  be  fecured,  by  means  of 
air-tubes  and  ventilators. 

7.  Since  animals,  fflut  up  in  factitious  unrefpirablc 
airs,  die  fooner  even  than  in  vacuo ,  and  fince  foine 
patients,  in  refpiring  a  mixture  of  luch  airs  as  a 
new  and  fafhionable  remedy,  have  narrowly  efcaped 
fuffocation,  fuch  experiments  in  future  ought  furely 
to  be  conducted  with  more  circumfpeCtion.  This, 
however,  is  not  meant  to  damp  the  laudable  fpirit 
of  inquiry,  but  to  inftill  proper  caution. 

*  Cautions  concerning  the  Poifon  of  Lead,  Copper,  &c. 
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Gunpowder  and  other  explofive  Compounds . 

1.  In  the  manufacture  and  management  of 
gunpowder,  in  which  fo  many  dreadful  difafters 
happen,  it  is  impofiible  to  be  too  cautious.  The 
ingenious  phiiofopher  Dr.  Moyes  allures  me,  that 
gunpowder,  independent  of  the  accidents  occafioned 
by  unpardonable  careleffnefs,  is  liable  to  a  fpontaneous 
explofion,  from  caufes  hitherto  little  fufpedted. 
That  from  too  hard  beating,  or  too  forcibly  ramming 
down  the  charge,  or  even  by  the  violent  rolling 
of  a  Hi  ip  in  a  hard  gale,  the  great  guns  have  been 
known  fuddenly  to  go  off  without  any  vifible  caufe. 
That  a  mere  air-bubble  in  a  pane  of  glafs, 
converging  the  folar  rays,  as  in  a  fpeculum,  has 
been  known  to  blow  up  a  magazine  of  gunpowder. 

2.  Befides  gunpowder,  there  are  other  dangerous 
compolitions  capable  of  producing,  on  expofure  to 
heat,  no  lefs  violent  explofions.  Such  are  the 
fulminating  calces  of  gold,  filver,  or  copper:  but, 
above  all,  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot-afh,  which, 
in  a  late  experiment  at  Paris,  by  the  gentlelt  friction 
imaginable,  caufed  a  tremendous  explofion,  which 
proved  fatal  to  more  than  one  of  the  fpeftators. 

3.  Other  bodies  there  are  which,  without  the 
intervention  of  fire,  are  capable  of  igniting 
combuftible  fubftances,  or  burfting  into  actual  flame, 
and  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  perfons, 
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may  produce  dreadful  conflagrations.  Among 
thefe  are  quick-lime,  in  the  ad  of  flaking  on  a 
wooden  floor;  phofphorus,  in  contact  with  wood; 
nay,  a  common  glafs  decanter,  of  a  globular  fhape, 
if  placed  when  full  of  water  on  a  table  expofed  to 
the  meridian  fun,  has  been  found  fufficient  to  burn 
any  combuftible  fubftance  within  the  reach  of  its 
focus,  and  finally  to  confume  the  whole  furniture 
of  the  room. 

4.  Linfeed-oil,  mixed  with  lamp-black,  with 
black  wad,  and  with  certain  vegetables,  kindles 
fpontaneoufly ;  and  concentrated  mineral  acids,  with 
eflential  oils,  fuddenly  burft  into  a  blaze. 

Peftilential  Contagion . 

Under  this  head  may  be  comprifed  not  only  the 
plague,  but  the  fmall-pox,  the  meafles,  the  yellow 
fever,  and  other  malignant  difeafes  of  the  putrid  or 
contagious  kind,  which  are  propagated  by  contad 
or  effluvia  emanating  from  the  fick.  By  this 
formidable  clafs  of  difeafes,  myriads  of  the 
human  race  have  been  fwept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ! 

As  the  fphere  of  contagion  under  all  thefe  forms 
appears,  from  many  circumftanccs,  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  fick  room,  or  to  extend  but  a  few 
paces  beyond  the  infeded  body,  it  feems  furprifing, 

after 
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after  the  experience  of  fo  many  centuries,  that  fo 
little  has  been  accompliffied  towards  arrefting  its 
career  or  preventing  its  propagation.  This,  indeed, 
has  been  attempted  in  the  plague  and  yellow  fever, 
by  eftablilhing  quarantines  and  lazarettoesj  alfo  by 
various  prophyladtic  remedies,  as  wine,  bark, 
camphor,  vinegar,  aromatic  fumigations,  &c.  but 
without  materially  checking  the  contagion  in  its 
courfe,  till  it  hath  exhaufted  itfelf,  or  fpontaneoufly 
ceafed  on  a  cold  feafon  fetting  in, 

A  remnant  of  the  fubtile  poifon,  however, 
attaches  itfelf  to  veftments,  furniture,  and  other 
furrounding  objedls,  and  lies  dormant  till  a  warm 
atmofphere  and  other  occafional  caufes  renew  its 
activity  and  recal  it  into  action. 

Remarks . 

When  the  prefervation  of  life  (hall  once  become 
an  important  obje£t  of  national  concern,  and  a 
Board  of  Health  (hall  be  inftituted  in  this  as  in 
other  enlightened  nations,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  this  or  any  efficient  prefervative  plan,  in  fuch 
cafes,  be  duly  carried  into  execution.  Under  fuch 
an  inftitution,  directed  by  the  Faculty,  and  flri&ly 
enforced  by  an  a£t  of  the  legiflature,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  fatal  clafs  of  difeafes  might,  at 
no  very  diftant  period,  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
wholly  exterminated. 

.  -  *  i.  By 
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1.  By  entirely  cutting  off  communication  with 
infe&ed  bodies,  as  in  a  well- conduced  lazaretto, 

2.  By  carefully  purifying  all  goods,  veftmcnts, 
and  utenfils,  expofed  to  the  contagious  principle. 

3.  By  guarding  againft  contagion  being 
re -imported  from  abroad,  by  a  more  ft  rid:  regulation 
of  quarantines  and  lazarettoes, 

4-  By  convalefcents  ufing  a  tepid  bath  and 
fumigations  repeatedly  before  they  come  abroad. 

5.  By  impregnating  the  fick  room  with  its  entire 
Contents,  including  bedding,  clothes,  and  utenfils, 
with  the  fumes  of  the  nitrous  acid,  evolved  from 
nitre,  by  pouring  thereon  vitriolic  acid  over  a 
gentle  heat,  as  defcribed  by  Dr.  C.  Smyth.  This 
procefs,  however,  demands  caution,  otherwife  the 
pungent  acid  fumes  may  prove  very  injurious  to 
perfons  of  weak  lungs,  efpecially  as  the  doors  and 
windows  require  to  be  kept  fhut. 

60  The  new  method  of  prevention,  which  hag 
been  employed  of  late  in  the  Plague -Hofpital  at 
Smyrna,  for  the  prevention  and  even  cure  of  that 
difeafe  in  its  firft:  ftage,  is  too  interefting  to  be 
paffed  over  in  filence.  The  remedy,  then,  as 
communicated  by  the  humane  and  truly  benevolent 
Leopold  Count  Berchtold,  confifts  fimply  in 
powerfully  rubbing  the  whole  body  with  tepid 
olive-oil.  The  quantity  of  oil  neceffary  for  iuch 
application  may  amount  to  half  a  pint  or  upwards. 
This  operation,  if  performed  properly  and  with 
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expedition,  produces  a  very  profufe  fweat,  by 
which  the  contagion  is  quickly  difcharged.  When 
the  fweat  is  gone  ofi>  the  body  being  rubbed  with 
warm  flannel,  tfie  operation  may  be  repeated,  and 
the  perfpiration  encouraged,  by  drinking  warm 
elder- flower  tea.  The  diet  to  confifl:  of  rice  and 
other  farinaceous  fubftances,  with  oranges  and  other 
acid  fruits,  frefli  or  preferved.  But  the  oil  rauft  be 
had  recourfe  to  on  the  firfh  approach  of  the  fymptoms, 
otherwife  it  cannot  be  depended  on. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Englifh  conful  at  Alexandria, 
having  previoufly  informed  him  of  a  very  curious 
fadt,  viz.  that,  out  of  an  immenfe  number  of  perfons 
in  Egypt,  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  there  was 
not  found  a  Angle  oil-porter !  The  Count  naturally 
concluded  that  oil  mull  be  a  prefervative  againfi: 
the  contagion.  cc  Accordingly,”  fays  he,  “  I  tried 
it  in  fuch  perfons  who  had  intercourfe  with  the 
infedted,  and  never  found  it  fail.  In  the  year  1793, 
twenty-two  Venetian  failors  lived  five  days  with 
three  infedted  perfons ;  the  three  laft  died  5  but  the 
twenty-two  failors,  who  had  been  repeatedly 
anointed  with  the  oil,  remained  free  of  the  infedtion. 
In  the  fame  year,  three  Armenian  families,  confiding 
of  twenty-feven  perfons,  who,  occupying  the  fame 
floor,  daily  attended  the  fick  of  the  plague,  but, 
being  duly  rubbed  with  olive-oil,  were  preferved 
from  the  infedtion.  In  1794,  a  nurfe,  who  had  the 
care  of  thirteen  ill  of  the  plague,  and  though  never 
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abfent  from  the  fick-room  day  or  night,  yet,  by 
employing  the  fame  means,  efcaped  the  contagion.” 
Other  inftances  of  fuccefs,  no  lefs  remarkable,  are 
added,  but  muft,  for  brevity’s  fake,  be  omitted. 

If  olive-oil,  then,  can  refill  the  plague,  the 
typhus  major,  or  maxime  ccntagio/a  of  nofologills, 
why  may  it  not  be  reafonably  prefumed  fufficient 
to  counteract  the  typhus  minor,  the  jail-fever  of 
this  country,  the  yellow  fever  of  the  Well  Indies, 
and  other  inferior  fpecies.  of  contagion  of  the  fame 
clafs  ? 

Its  efficacy  again!!  other  animal  poifons  taken  in 
by  the  Ikin,  as  that  of  the  wafp,  the  bee,  and  even 
of  the  viper,  has  been  long  known  in  England. 
Might  it  not  then  well  deferve  a  trial  again!!  the 
canine  poifon,  both  as  a  prefervative  and  a  cure  ? 
Might  not  a  profufe  fweat,  thus  excited  on  the  firft 
approach  of  the  hydrophobia,  tend  to  expel  the 
poifon,  or  at  lea!!  counteraC!  the  tremendous 
fpafms  ? 

While  ruminating  lately  on  this  new  remedy, 
the  following  cafe  afforded  a  defirable  opportunity 
of  trying  it  in  an  advanced  flage  of  typhus  fever, 
though  without  much  hope  of  fuccefs. 

Being  called  to  a  poor  boy,  named  Thomas  Counte, 
in  a  wretched  lodging  in  a  narrow  alley  in  Bath, 
on  the  fixth  day  of  the  difeafe,  I  obferved,  among 
other  fymptoms,  a  quick  tremulous  pulfe,  great 
proftration  of  flrength,  attended  wfith  diarrhoea, 
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muttering  delirium,  and  the  abdomen  difcoloured 
with  purple  petechias.  The  whole  body  was 
directed  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  olive -oil  three 
times  a  day,  and  its  operation  to  be  aided  by 
warm  whey,  with  the  foregoing  diet  and  regime n. 
A  copious  fweat  was  at  length,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  produced.  By  purfuing  the  method 
proportioned  to  his  feeble  ftate,  the  fymptoms 
began  to  diminiffi,  the  purple  fpots  difappeared, 
the  fever  fubfided,  and  his  fubfequent  recovery  was 
fpeedy  and  favourable  beyond  all  expe&ation. 

No  fooner  had  he  recovered,  than  the  poor 
woman,  who  nurfed  him  in  his  illnefs,  was  feized 
with  evident  fymptoms  of  having  caught  the 
contagion.  Powerful  rubbing  with  olive-oil,  together 
with  the  fame  regimen,  was  inftandy  had  recourfe  to, 
and  with  the  fame  happy  fuccefs. 

Though  one  or  two  fuccefsful  cafes  are  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  confirm  its  efficacy  in  the 
typhus  fever,  yet  thefe,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
inftances  in  the  plague  adduced  by  Count  Berchtold, 
it  is  hoped  may  be  fufficient  to  excite  medical 
attention  to  this  fimple  remedy,  and  to  ftimulate 
pradtitioners  in  the  army  and  navy  hofpitals  to  give 
it  a  fair  and  candid  trial. 

As  a  prefervative  to  the  faculty,  nurfes,  and  others, 
who  are  peculiarly  expo  fed  to  the  contagion,  it 
would  feem  requifite,  on  entering  the  fick-room, 
to  guard  the  mouth  and  noftrils  with  a  tea-fpoonful 


or 
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or  two  of  the  oil,  though  this  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  the  Author. 

The  theory  of  this  remedy,  though  by  no  means 
obvious,  might  perhaps  admit  of  fome  explanation: 
yet  any  attempt  to  account  for  its  adlion,  till  its 
efficacy  be  more  fully  afcertained  in  this  country, 
would  Certainly  be  premature. 


Intenfe  Cold. 

Though  man  is  fo  happily  conflicted  as  to 
fubfift  in  the  polar  regions  and  under  the  line,  and 
enabled,  by  his  fuperior  fagacity,  to  guard  again# 
the  viciffittides  of  heat  and  cold  beyond  other 
animals,  yet  few  winters  pafs,in  this  our  comparatively 
mild  climate,  without  fome  melancholy  examples 
of  benighted  travellers  perifhing  in  the  fnow  or 
falling  vidtims  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

I 

Remarks . 

* 

i.  As  the  cold  firft  feizes  the  extremities,  as  the 
nofe,  lips,  fingers,  and  toes,  thefe  parrs  ought  to 
be  particularly  guarded  by  a  warm  covering  of  fur, 
flannel,  or  fleecy  hofiery,  in  form  of  mafk,  gloves, 
focks,  &c. 


2.  Let 
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Let  the  benumbed  traveller  beware  of  falling 
Into  the  common  error  of  fuddenly  expodng  himfelf 
to  a  hot  fire,  of  drinking  flrong  liquors  or  fpirits, 
and,  above  all,  of  yielding  to  the  fafcinating  power 
of  fleep,  which  the  intenfe  cold,  under  fuch 
circurridances,  renders  almod  irrefidable.  For,  fleep 
fpeedily  brings  on  torpor,  and  torpor  death. 

3.  Inflead  of  fpirits,  let  him  drink  a  moderate 
draught  of  cold  faring- water,  rubbing  the  benumbed 
parts  with  the  fame,  and  walking  brifkly  after  it* 
This  will  impart  more  genial  warmth  and  vigour 
than  the  dronged  liquor,  and  will  alfo  prevent  the 
extremities  being  froft-bitten. 

4.  Should  no  friendly  cottage  afford  a  night’s 
fhelter  againfl  the  pitylefs  florm,  let  him,  on  finding 
his  flrength  exhaufled,  rather  than  lie  down  hopelefs 
and  expofed  to  the  piercing  air,  exert  yet  one 
effort  to  preferve  life,  by  making  a  cavity  in  the 
fnow,  and,  covering  himfelf  with  the  fame,  leave 
only  a  finall  opening  for  breathing.  By  this  method 
his  native  warmth  will  be  retained,  and  flrength 
recruited  to  enable  him  to  weather  out  the  florm. 
Under  drifted  fnow,  fheep  ftibfift  many  weeks  with 
impunity,  and  the  tendered:  plants  are  protected  by 
it  as  by  a  warm  covering;  fnow  being  one  of  the 
mod  imperfect  conductors  of  heat. 


Extreme 
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Extreme  Heat * 

Thofe,  who  vifit  the  hot  regions  of  the  torrid  zone; 
and  are  under  the  neceflity  of  expofing  themfelves 
to  the  fcorching  rays  of  a  vertical  fun,  are  often 
feized  with  ardent  fevers  or  a  fatal  phrenfy,  termed 
coup  de  foleih 

Remarks . 

1.  To  prevent  fuch  accidents,  the  mid-day 
traveller  fhould  be  clothed  in  white,  and  lhelter  his 
head  from  the  fun  with  a  white  parafoL  If  a  linen 
napkin  placed  alfo  under  his  hat  be  often  moiftened 
with  water,  the  evaporation  will  produce  an 
agreeable  coolnefs  fufficient  to  temper  the  fervid  heat, 

2.  To  fortify  the  Britifh  traveller  againft  the 

* 

enervating  heat  of  our  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian 
fettlements,  the  daily  ufe  of  ice,  cold  bathing,  or  the 
fliower-bath,  might  be  very  advantageous.  The 
coolnefs  diffufed  by  fountains,  fprays  of  water,  or 
vinegar,  might  alfo  prove  extremely  refrefhing. 

3.  Let  mowers,  reapers,  and  thofe  who  work  in 
forges  or  glafs-houfes,  when  over- heated  and 
fatigued,  beware  of  fuddenly  quenching  their  third 
with  immoderate  draughts  of  water,  cider,  or  other 
cold  liquors,  a  pradtice  too  common,  and  often 
attended  with  alarming  confequences. 


4.  Inftead 
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4.  Inftead  of  this,  let  them  drink  tepid  liquors, 
or  allay  their  thirft,  while  at  work,  by  rinfing  the 
mouth  with  water,  or  holding  a  few  fpoonfuls  in 
their  mouth  till  it  be  warmed,  before  it  is  fwallowed. 
Whether  fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  or 
from  cold  to  heat,  are  mo  ft  injurious,  might  admit 
of  doubt >  for,  though  examples  of  the  former 
are  only  attended  to  in  Great  Britain,  yet  the  effefts 
of  the  latter  ought  to  be  by  no  means  negle&ed. 


Intoxication . 

Habitual  drunkards  may  be  confidered  as  filicides, 
fince,  by  deliberate  a£ts  of  intemperance,  they 
precipitate  their  fate,  proving  fooner  or  later  their 
own  executioners.  Deep  intoxication,  however 
lightly  it  may  be  treated  by  ignorant  fpedtators,  is 
a  temporary  apoplexy ;  a  cafe  replete  with  danger, 
and  the  more  fo  the  more  fuddenly  it  is  brought  on. 
The  rapid  ingurgitation  of  ftrong  liquors,  by  its 
violent  aftion  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  by 
cxhaufting  their  energy,  at  once  overwhelms  the 
faculties.  Hence  the  numerous  fatal  accidents  of 
this  nature,  in  confequence  of  prefumptuous  wagers, 
or  the  ignoble  ambition  of  furpafling  others  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  low  contemptible  vice,  that  ought 
to  cover  them  with  Ihame. 

C 
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To  fee  a  rational  being  fuddenly  transformed 
into  a  brute,  grovelling  in  the  mud,  with  the  head 
downwards,  the  countenance  bloated,  and  the  eye? 
fuffufed,  —  what  a  mortifying  fpedtacle ! 

Remarks . 

i.  To  avert  the  impending  danger,  let  fuch  a 
perfon  be  immediately  placed  in  a  fitting  pofture, 
with  the  head  raifed  by  a  pillow,  undoing  at  the 
fame  time  the  fhirt-collar. 

а.  The  offenfive  liquor  fhould  be  difcharged  out 
of  the  body  as  fpeedily  as  poflible,  by  an  adlivc 
emetic,  followed  by  a  brifk  purgative. 

3.  Should  the  power  of  deglutition  be  impeded, 
the  remedies  mull  be  introduced  by  means  of  a 
catheter  or  flexible  tube,  as  in  cafes  of  drowning. 

4.  A  napkin,  dipt  in  cold  water  or  vinegar, 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  cool  air  admitted 
into  the  room,  excluding  all  idle  fpedtators. 

5.  Should  the  infenfibility  and  lethargic  fymptoms 
increafe,  no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  confulting  fome 
judicious  pradtitioner  concerning  the  propriety  of 
opening  the  temporal  artery  or  jugular  vein. 

б.  The  admonitions,  neceflary  towards  reclaiming 
men  from  the  odious  vice  of  drunkennefs,  have 
already  been  moft  earneftly  imprefied  in  a  feparate 
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tra£t,  which  it  will  be  their  intereft  duly  to 
obferve.* 

Poijons . 

Happily  few  poifons  are  known  to  the  common 
people,  except  arfenic,  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
opium.  Thefe,  when  taken  in  an  over  dofe, 
whether  by  accident  or  defign,  have  fuddenly 
produced  very  tragical  effe&s. 


Remarks  on  Ar/enic>  &c. 

1.  To  difcover  whether  the  poifon  recently 
fwallowed  was  really  this  mineral,  let  a  part  of  it  be 
placed  on  a  hot  iron,  when  the  garlic  odour  will 
prefently  arife  if  the  fubftance  was  arfenic.  It  may 
be  alfo  dete&ed  by  its  whitening  a  warm  plate  of 
polilhed  copper;  but  Hill  more  clearly,  according  to 
Profdfor  Bergman,  by  communicating  a  green  colour 
to  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol. 

2.  Arfenic  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  and  never  vended  but  with  extreme 
caution.  Druggifts  and  apothecaries  have  been 
lately  admonifhed  by  the  Humane  Society,  at 

*  See  Eflay  on  the  Abufe  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  &c.  1795, 
which  obtained  the  Bath  Society’s  Honorary  Premium. 
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the  earneft  requeft  of  their  worthy  Treafurer,  <c  not 
to  fuffer  fo  dangerous  a  fubftance  to  be  fold  in 
their  {hops,  unlefs  two  or  more  creditable  perfons 
{hall  accompany  the  buyer,  and  teftify  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  is  defined.*’ 

3.  Thofe,  who  have  recourfe  to  fo  dangerous  a 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  agues  and  other  difeafes, 
ought  to  be  admonifhed,  that  it  is  at  the  rifle  of  the 
patient’s  future  health,  and  that,  without  the  utmoft 
nicety  and  precifion  as  to  the  dofe,  the  cure  may 
prove  much  worfe  than  the  difeale. 

4.  Arfenic,  even  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  grains, 
caufes  excruciating  pains,  enormous  vomitings, 
errofions  of  the  ftomach,  cold  fweats,  convulfions, 
mortification,  and  death. 

5.  To  prevent  the  impending  danger,  the  poifon 
ought  to  be  evacuated  with  all  pofiible  expedition. 
Let,  therefore,  an  emetic  of  thirty  grains  of 
white  vitriol  be  inftantly  given,  drinking,  at 
repeated  draughts,  a  gallon  0/  tepid  water,  to 
which  are  added  two  ounces  of  caftor-oil. 

6.  To  decompofe  or  fubdue  any  remaining 
particles  of  the  arfenic  that  may  be  ftill  lurking 
in  the  folds  of  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  let  two 
ounces  of  liver  of  fulphur  be  difiolved  in  a  gallon 
more  of  tepid  water,  drinking  a  pint  every  half  hour, 
till  the  whole  be  taken. 

7.  Other  mineral  poifons,  as  thofe  of  lead,  copper, 
or  corrofive  fublimate,  require  nearly  the  fame 
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treatment  as  I  have  elfewhere  defcribed  at 
large.* 


Opium ,  or  Laudanum . 

This  narcotic  drug,  taken  in  a  certain  quantity, 
foon  diforders  the  functions  of  the  brain,  producing 
lethargic  fymptoms,  terminating  in  apoplexy, 
convulfions,  and  death,  but  not  without  exquifite 
torture.  Hence  the  unhappy  fuicide,  who  hopes, 
by  this  ftupifying  poifon,  to  produce  an  eafy  and 
pleafant  exit,  may  prove  miferably  miftaken. 

Remarks . 

1.  If  the  over  dofe  of  opium  has  not  been  taken 
more  than  an  hour,  before  it  is  difcovered,  it  may 
poffibly  ftill  be  wholly  evacuated  by  the  emetic, 
followed  by  the  caftor-oil  and  copious  libation, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  arfenic. 

2.  When  the  opium  has  been  already  taken  a 
full  hour  or  upwards;  has  begun  to  enter  the 
blood- veflels,  and  rendered  deglutition  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  the  following  remedy  mull  then 
be  introduced  into  the  ftomach,  by  the  method 
already  defcribed,  under  article  Intoxication . 

*  See  Cautions  to  the  Heads  of  Families  on  the  Poifon  of 
Lead,  Copper,  &c. 

3.  Take 
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3*  Take  ipecacuanha- wine  four  ounces,  of  which 
let  an  ounce  be  adminiftered  every  hour  or  oftener 
in  warm  vinegar-whey,  aiding  its  operation  by  the 
warm  bath  and  copious  beverage, 

4.  The  only  chance  of  evacuating  the  remains  of 
the  (lupifying  poifon  is,  by  thus  converting  it  into  a 
powerful  fudorific,  as  in  Dover’s  Sweating- Powder, 
and  thereby  expelling  it  through  the  pores  of  the 
lkin. 

5.  By  this  method,  fome  years  ago,  I  happily 
fucceeded  in  faving  the  life  of  an  amiable  young 
woman,  who,  through  the  miftake  of  the  apothecary, 
had  taken,  in  place  of  tindlure  of  rhubarb, 
about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  liquid  laudanum. 
This  enormous  dole  had  been  fwallowed  upwards 
of  an  hour  before  I  faw  her.  The  lethargic 
fymptoms,  crowding  on  apace,  were  become  very 
alarming  before  the  remedy  could  be  got  down. 
Being  vigoroufly  purfued,  however,  with  the 
above-mentioned  regimen,  it  produced  at  length, 
according  to  my  willies,  a  moll  profufe  fweat, 
which  continued  feveral  hours,  and  ultimately 
terminated  in  perfedt  recovery.  After  being  refcued 
by  this  hair-breadth  efcape,  feveral  days  elapfed 
indeed  before  her  difordered  fenfes  were  completely 
reftored. 


Pajfions . 
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Pajfions . 

As  hurricanes  and  tornadoes,  with  irrefiftible 
force,  on  a  fudden,  fpread  ruin  and  defolation,  and 
deform  the  fair  face  of  Nature,  fo  violent  gufts  of 
paflion,  thofe  whirlwinds  of  the  foul,  fometimes 
arreft,  in  a  moment,  the  fprings  of  life,  and  inftantly 
derange  the  whole  human  economy.  Hence  anger, 
terror,  and  even  joy,  when  vehement,  have  fuddenly 
brought  on,  in  perfons  of  acute  fenfibility,  fyncope, 
apoplexy,  or  fudden  death. 


Remarks . 

1.  During  the  fufpenfion  of  the  vital  functions, 
let  the  patient  be  expoled  to  a  current  of  frefh  air, 
by  opening  a  window,  while  cold  water  is  fprinkled 
on  the  temples,  and  concentrated  vinegar  applied  to 
the  noftrils. 

2.  After  thefe  have  been  purfued  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  fhould  no  vifible  figns  of  life  appear,  the 
method  of  reftoring  animation,  as  recommended  in 
cafes  of  drowning  or  (trangulation,  mull  immediately 
be  had  recourfe  to. 

3.  As  foon  as  the  vital  fundtions  begin  to  return, 
the  patient  is  often  feized  with  giddinefs,  naufea, 
and  bilious  retchings.  No  emetic,  however,  nor 

rough 
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rough  medicine,  muft  be  hazarded,  which,  at 
this  juncture,  would  infallibly  exafperate  the 
fymptoms. 

4.  On  the  contrary,  the  violent  commotion  of 
body  and  mind  muft  be  fuffered  to  fubfide,  and  the 
fymptoms  allayed  by  the  moft  lenient  remedies, 
efpecially  thofe  of  a  compofing  kind,  fuch  as  mild 
opiates,  or  Hoffman’s  Anodyne  Liquor. 

5.  To  guard  againft  a  return  of  the  fufpenfion 
which  might  prove  fatal,  not  only  the  objedl  which 
occafioned  it,  but  every  other  conne&ed  with  it, 
which,  by  affociation,  may  tend  to  rekindle  the 
paffion,  muft  be  kept  perfectly  out  of  fight,  and 
the  mind  foothed,  by  the  charms  of  mufic  or  poetry, 
till  reafon  re  fumes  the  helm. 

6.  The  fyncope,  which  fuddenly  fupervenes 
violent  haemorrhages,  malignant  fevers,  or  fea-feurvy, 
demand  the  like  lenient  treatment  and  precaution 
as  to  powerful  ftimulants. 


Premature  Burial . 

In  this,  and  every  cafe  of  apparently  premature 
death,  where  no  gradation  of  difeafe  has  preceded, 
more  than  ordinary  precaution  ought  to  be  taken 
againft  premature  burial,  a  circumftance  that  has 
fometimes  happened,  and  of  which  fome  affe&ing 

inftances 
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instances  ftand  upon  record.*  Many  more,  efpecialiy 
during  the  tumultuous  fcenes  of  war,  doubtlefs  too 
often  occur,  both  by  fea  and  land,  yet  pafs  unknown, 
unobferved.  In  the  cafe  of  Captain  Noddings, 
we  are  told,  “  No  figns  of  life  appearing  when 
taken  up,  the  men  were  heaving  him  again  into 
the  fea;  but  his  fervant  begged  earneftly  they  would 
ufe  endeavours  for  his  recovery.  After  fome  efforts, 
they  were  again  preparing  to  throw  him  overboard, 
but  he  prevailed  on  them  to  fuffer  the  body  to  remain. 
In  the  morning,  fymptoms  of  returning  animation 
were  perceived,  and,  by  the  careful  attention  of  the 
faithful  failor.  Captain  Noddings  was  perfectly 
reftored,  and  is  now  fafely  arrived  in  Hull.”f 


*  Singular  Case.  —  About  a  fortnight  fmce,  a  woman, 
aged  60,  in  the  workhoufe  belonging  to  Greenwich,  was 
fuddenly  flruck  with  apparent  death,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
buried  on  the  Sunday  following:  accordingly,  fhe  was  put 
into  her  coffin,  and  taken  into  the  place  where  the  dead  are 
kept  till  buried ;  but,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  doftor  of  the 
workhoufe  going  to  look  at  her,  faw  fymptoms  that  induced 
him  to  forbid  her  burial  that  day.  He  vifited  her  on  every  day 
after  till  Friday,  leaving  the  fame  order;  but,  to  the  aftonifhment 
of  every  perfon,  on  Friday,  about  the  fame  time  fhe  had  been 
taken  on  that  day  week,  fhe  fuddenly  rofe  up  in  her  coffin, 
and  is  fiill  alive. 

Bath  Herald ,  "June  23,  1798. 
f  See  Humane  Society’s  Report,  1798,  p.  36. 
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To  prevent,  therefore,  the  femblance  of  death 
being  ever  again  miftaken  for  the  reality,  nothing 
more  is  required,  after  fuitable  means  have  been 
tried  in  vain,  than  to  wait  till  incipient  putrefa&ion, 
the  only  certain  teft  of  the  entire  abolition  of  life, 
appears,  and  from  which,  under  proper  reftridtion, 
no  danger  can  poffibly  arife  to  the  living. 

The  firft  ftage  of putrefcency,  then,  is  diftinguifhed 
by  an  undluofity  of  the  humours,  which,  exuding 
through  the  pores,  forms  a  perceptible  clamminefs 
upon  the  furface  of  the  body;  while  the  vapour 
that  exhales  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  accompanied  with 
a  faintifh  or  (light  cadaverous  odour,  which  marks 
with  precifion  the  point  of  time  for  interment. 
Whereas,  in  the  fecond  ftage,  the  vapour  that 
emanates,  is  manifeftly  alcalefcent,  joined  to  a 
highly  putrid  and  ofFenfive  odour,  which  alone  can 
prove  noxious  to  the  attendants.  The  putrid 
exhalations  from  living  bodies,  in  cafes  of  gangrene 
and  fphacelus,  proceeding  from  vital  motion  and 
heat,  ceafe  after  death  as  foon  as  the  body  is  cold, 
and  therefore  the  two  cafes  are  diftindl,  and  cannot 
eafily  be  miftaken. 

The  late  difcovery  of  nervous  eledlricity, 
(mentioned  in  my  Inquiry,)  as  it  exhibits  the 
power  of  renewing  the  loft  influence  of  the  nerves 
over  their  refpedlive  mufcles,  by  certain  metallic 
condudtors,  it  feems  to  bid  fair  towards  affording 
us  a  new  teft  of  latent  irritability,  and,  confequently, 
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of  the  prefence  of  vitality.  But  how  far  this 
principle  alone  may,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  nicety, 
ferve  to  point  out  the  line  that  feparates  the  dead 
from  the  living  with  fufficient  precifion  to  regulate 
our  condud,  time  alone  can  determine. 

Already  it  has  opened  a  new  and  curious 
field  of  inquiry,  the  produd  of  which,  when  farther 
explored,  may  one  day  prove  intereding  to  the 
healing  art. 


To  conclude.  —  Since  the  various  accidents  and 
fatal  difaders  of  which  we  have  been  treating  fpare 
neither  old  nor  young,  but,  like  the  fcythe  of  Time, 
cut  down  youth  and  beauty  in  their  bloom  ; 
converting,  in  a  moment,  fcenes  of  mirth  and 
fedivity  into  tears  and  lamentations;  and  plunging 
whole  families,  in  the  height  of  profperity,  into 
the  depth  of  afflidion;  much  might  dill  be  added, 
were  it  confident  with  the  brevity  of  our  plan. 

Should,  however,  the  prefent  fhort  fketch,  by 
awakening  caution,  tend,  in  any  degree,  towards 
the  prefervation  of  the  human  fpecies  or  the 
alleviation  of  their  misfortunes,  it  will  afford  the 
Author  the  mod  fincere  and  heartfelt  pleafure. 


THE  END. 
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